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sible to know what was going on, or what point the service had
reached/ He addressed a strong letter of remonstrance to
Father Shaw, setting out at length the order of High Mass as he
would like to see (and hear) it. At the same time he claimed no
'sort of right to interfere with what you who have the souls of
the people of Goldthorpe in charge . . . may think right and
best.'44

In later years, when Halifax had become very deaf and was
unable to tell whether his failure to hear the Canon was due to
his infirmity or to the intention of the celebrant, he was a little
suspicious that advantage might be taken of his deafness to in-
troduce the horrid practice of inaudibility into Hickleton
church. 'Speaking in the temple of Truth/ he said to a guest
after Mass, 'will you tell me if there was a long pause in the
middle of the service this morning?* 'No, I don't think so, Lord
Halifax/ Tm so deaf now, but could you hear the whole of the
Prayer of Consecration? * 'Perfectly/ Halifax was visibly re-
lieved.

While Kikuyu, Dr. Henson, the Army chaplains, Reserva-
tion, and Goldthorpe were his greater cares during the War, on
February I4th 1917, he had to discharge one of the most diffi-
cult and thankless tasks of his life. Sir Oliver Lodge had recently
published Raymond, a record of his son who had been killed at
Hooge in September 1915 at the age of twenty-six. The first
part of the book gave an account of Raymond Lodge's short
life, the second purported to give a number of communications
received from him since his death. Sir Oliver concluded by dis-
cussing the evidence of survival and of the conditions after
death disclosed by these spirit messages. The book, from a nia&
of his scientific reputation, created a considerable sensation. It
led many who had hitherto treated spiritualism as an affair of
cranks and charlatam to reconsider their opinion; and it seat
numbers of those who had been bereaved by the War to seek